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BARON  CUVIER. 

We  abridge  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review 

the  following  narrative  of  the  life  and  labours 

of  this  distinguished  man. 

The  patient  industry,  with  which  in  the  privacy  of  re¬ 
tirement,  he  accomplished  those  stores  of  information,  which 
he  afterwards  turned  to  such  account,  we  would  especially 
commend  to  the  imitation  of  youth.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  our  age  and  country  to  premature  display.  Our  youth 
are  so  eager  to  enter  on  the  business  of  life,  that  they  leave 
themselves  not  sufficient  leisure  for  preparation,  and  this 
want  of  preparedness,  fetters  all  their  subsequent  efforts. 
Cuvier  lived  in  obscurity  till  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  he 
died  in  his  63d,  but  how  long  a  life  was  compressed  into 
this  brief  space  measured  not  by  years,  but  by  the  durable 
memorials  which  he  has  left  behind  him. 

“  The  early  youth  of  this  distinguished  man 
was  strongly  imbued  with  sparks  of  the  flame 
which  burned  so  brightly  in  after  life,  and  the 
naturalist,  the  legislator,  and  the  statesman,  may 
be  seen  and  recognized  in  the  boy,  the  student, 
and  the  tutor.  Every  circumstance  of  his  young 
life  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  bearing  on  the 
rest;  his  family  had  been  the  victims  of  religious 
persecution,  and  were  much  impoverished  when 
driven  to  settle  at  Montbeliard ;  his  delicate 
health  gave  him  the  habit  of  seeking  amusement 
in  quieter  pursuits  than  those  preferied  by  the 
stronger  and  more  robust ;  he  learned  early  les¬ 
sons  of  discipline  and  order  at  the  knees  of  his 
firm  yet  gentle  mother ;  it  was  she  who,  while 
nurturing  every  good  and  moral  feeling,  and 
watching  with  judicious  care  and  affection  over 
the  ailings  of  infancy  till  they  were  converted  in¬ 
to  an  active  and  wholesome  temperament,  yet  ac¬ 
customed  him  to  employment  and  obedience ; 
she  it  was  who  taught  him  his  first  hymns,  and 
took  such  advantage  of  his  capabilities,  that  he 
always  went  to  school  better  prepared  with  his 
tasks  than  any  other  of  the  pupils.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  in  Ba¬ 
ron  Cuvier’s  mind,  was  his  unceasing  affection 
for  his  mother,  the  admirable  guide  of  his  earliest 
years;  and  domestic  happiness  thus  imprinted  on 


his  recollection,  was  sought  for  by  him  as  the 
great  solace  of  after-life. 

Having  distinguished  himself  at  the  schools  of 
Montbeliard,  George  Cuvier  became  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Theological  University  of 
Tubingen.  The  theme  he  composed  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest 
of  the  contending  productions,  and  every  one 
round  him  felt  certain  that  he  would  be  cliosen  ; 
the  animosity  however  of  one  of  the  professors 
whom  he  had  ridiculed  in  some  youthful  sally, 
prevented  his  entering  the  class  ^elected  for  Tu¬ 
bingen,  and  his  destination  was  consequently 
changed.  This  early  disappointment  and  morti¬ 
fication  were  deeply  felt  by  the  young  scholar, 
who  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  what 
we  consider  misfortunes  often  prove  the  greatest 
blessings.  Cuvier’s,  however,  was  not  a  mind 
to  be  baflled  by  one  disappointment,  however, 
severe ;  and  as  theological  studies  were  now  use¬ 
less,  he  had  more  leisure  for  others;  to  one  of 
these  he  devoted  himself  with  a  zeal  and  delight 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  Buflbn 
had  thrown  over  him  a  spell  which  he  had  also 
shed  over  so  many  others,  by  the  eloquent  magic 
of  language,  the  richness  of  imagination,  and  the 
lofty  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  study 
of  natural  history.  Scarcely  of  an  age  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them  to  their  full  extent,  the  writings  of 
this  extraordinary  man  had  yet  taken  fast  hold  of 
the  youthful  Cuvier  ;  every  spare  moment  was 
devoted  to  their  perusal,  and  not  only  did  he  co¬ 
py  all  the  figures  contained  in  the  edition  lent  to 
him  by  a  relative,  but  he  even  drew  also  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  which  there  were  merely  written  descrip¬ 
tions.  His  drawings,  which  however  were  not 
confined  to  the  representation  of  animals,  were 
laid  before  the  Princess  Royal  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  honourable  mention  was  made  of  his  talents. 
The  Princess  was  interested,  and  the  reigning 
Duke,  Charles  of  Wurtemburg,  arriving  soon 
after,  she  submitted  the  drawings  to  him.  He 
sent  for  the  boy,  and  on  examing  him,  was  so 
delighted  with  his  answers,  that  taking  him  under 
his  peculiar  protection,  he  gave  him  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  his  academy  at  Stuttgart. 

The  school  was  military,  the  scholars  wore 
uniforms,  and  were  under  the  orders  of  a  colonel 
and  a  major  ;*  but  the  instructions  were  by  no 
means  fconfined  to  those  of  a  military  nature  ; 
classics,  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  mathematics, 
commerce,  the  management  of  forests,  finance, 
administration,  medicine,  law,  the  fine  arts,  ora¬ 
tory,  metaphysics,  natural  history,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  many  other  things  were  there 
taught,  almost  all  of  which  were  followed  with 
ardour  by  young  Cuvier,  of  whom  it  was  even 


*  We  particularly  mention  this,  because  a  report  has  ex¬ 
isted  of  M.  Cuvier  having  at  one  time  been  in  the  army. 
The  nature  of  that  academy,  and  a  visit  once  paid  by  him 
with  his  father  to  his  former  regiment,  when  on  duty  in  the 
neighbourhood,  form  the  sole  foundation  for  this  report. 


then  remarked,  that  he  was  not  contented  with 
merely  skimming  the  surface,  or  learning  by  rote, 
but  understood  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences  he 
studied. 

Natural  history  was  still  a  favorite  pursuit,  but 
it  was  considered  by  him  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
severer  subject  of  the  law,  the  leading  object  of 
his  mental  exertions.  Four  consecutive  exami¬ 
nations  in  various  branches  of  learning,  embraced 
by  the  upper  classes  of  the  academy,  and  in 
which  he  eminently  distinguished  himself,  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  Cross  of  Chevalier,  an  order  of 
merit  which  was  rarely  bestowed,  and  which 
placed  the  wearer  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Duke,  as  destined  for  the  highest  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  administration  of  his  native  country. 
That  country,  however,  soon  became  disorgan¬ 
ized  ;  his  patron  was  obliged  to  abandon  it ;  and 
he.himself,  after  a  short  visit  to  Montbeliard,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  ofliee  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  noble¬ 
man  in  Lower  Normandy.  This  was  indeed  a 
change  when  compared  to  the  views  in  which 
Cuvier  had  been  educated  at  Stuttgart ;  but  the 
tutor  in  the  house  of  the  Count  d’Hericy  was  not 
a  dependant  ;  he  was  considered  as  a  friend,  had 
opportunities  given  him  for  his  own  improvement 
and  mingled  with  tlie  society  which  visited  at  the 
house,  k  proved  in  fact  an  advantage  to  tlie 
subject  of  our  memoir,  inasmuch  as  it  became 
the  stepping-stone  to  that  career  in  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  immortalized  himself.  It  was  an  advan¬ 
tage  also  in  another  sense,  for  it  sheltered  him  in 
those  times  of  anarchy  and  horror,  when  the 
good,  the  learned,  and  the  innocent,  were  the 
especial  victims  of  popular  fury.  In  the  quiet 
retreat  of  the  Chateau  de  Fiquinville,  his  amuse¬ 
ments  consisted  of  drawing,  dissecting,  and  ex¬ 
amining  various  objects  of  natural  history  ;  and 
his  vicinity  to  the  sea  caused  him  particularly  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ele¬ 
ment.  Accustomed  to  examine  every  thing 
thoroughly,  to  follow  it  through  all  its  bearings, 
to  generalize  the  views  to  which  it  gave  birth,  U) 
seize  on  its  most  important  features,  and  patient¬ 
ly  study  the  minutest  details,  not  to  lose  himself 
in  these,  but  by  amassing,  to  gain  a  better  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  whole  ;  the  few  years  thus 
passed  had  doubtless  the  happiest  influence  over 
the  rest  of  Cuvier’s  life.” 

♦  *»»** 

“  It  was  in  1795  that  our  young  naturalist  was 
drawn  from  his  obscurity.  Ill  health  and  straight¬ 
ened  circumstances,  two  heavy  disappointments, 
the  councils  and  cares  of  his  admirable  mother, 
his  own  excellent  German  education,  and  his  in¬ 
tercourse  at  Stuttgate  with  those  who  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  character  and  talent,  together  with 
the  quiet  shelter  of  his  Norman  retreat,  which 
gave  time  for  digesting  his  rapid  and  extended 
course  of  study,  and  the  opportunities  thrown  in 
his  way  for  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  already 
formed — all  these  had  purified  and  prepared  M. 
Cuvier  for  the  glorious  career  which  lay  before 
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him.  The  memns  by  which  be  came  to  Paris 
wore  all  the  appearance  of  chance ;  a  scientific 
and  distinguished  man,  M.  Tessier,  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  turbulent  scenes  passing  in  the 
capitol  close  to  the  Norman  residence  of  M.  Cu¬ 
vier;  a  society  established  for  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  questions,  of  which  the  latter  was 
secretary,  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  a  man 
whose  life  and  labours  had  been  devoted  to  it. 
IV|.  Tessier  was  present  at  the  meetings  ;  the  pe¬ 
netration  of  the  young  secretary  soon  discovered 
him,  and  the  discrimination  of  the  latter  prompted 
him  to  write  to  his  friends  in  Paris,  stating  that 
he  had  found  a  pearl  in  Normandy,  and  request¬ 
ing  their  help  in  making  its  value  known  to  the 
world.  The  perusal  of  some  of  M.  Cuvier’s 
writings  inspired  those  friends  with  the  same 
wish;  the  education  of  the  pupil  was  now  finish¬ 
ed  ;  M.  Tessier  ofiered  him  hospitality  when  it 
became  safe  to  proceed  to  the  capital ;  and  the 
letters  of  Geoflfroy  St.  Hilaire  were  most  press¬ 
ing.  At  the  age  then  of  twenty-six,  this  master 
of  science  entered  the  metropolis  of  France, 
where  he  made  the  most  rapid  steps  towards  the 
pre-eminence  which  he  afterwards  attained:  natu¬ 
ral  history  was  no  longer  to  form  a  relaxation  to 
other  studies,  it  was  henceforth  to  be  the  business 
of  his  life ;  and  thus  was  his  destiny  changed  for 
the  third  and  last  time.  He  was  immediately 
made  a  member  of  the  Commission  des  Arts, 
through  M.  Millon  de  Grand  Maison,  then  pro¬ 
fessor  of  natural  history  to  the  central  school  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
M.  Geoflfroy,  M.  Mertrud,  who  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  agreed  to  take  him  for  his 
assistant ;  the  more  desirable,  as  it  led  to  a  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  spot.  No  sooner  did  Cuvier  find 
himself  thus  established,  than  he  sent  for  all  who 
remained  of  his  family,  viz:  his  father  and  young¬ 
er  brother  Frederick,  who  was  married,  to  join 
him  and  share  his  approaching  prosperity.” 

•  ****» 
“Four  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the 
assistant  of  M.  Mertrud  began  to  publish  his  im¬ 
mortal  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy,  the  se¬ 
cond  edition  of  which,  in  its  commencement,  now 
lies  before  us,  and  to  which  M'e  shall  return. 
Those  lectures  were  closely  connected  with  that 
noblest  monument  to  his  memory,  the  cabinet  of 
anatomy  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  or  Jardin  du 
Roi.  Whatever  Cuvier  taught  in  his  lectures  he 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  by  positive  proof ; 
and  aided  by  zealous  assistants,  formed  under  his 
own  tuition,  he  brought  together  the  richest  col¬ 
lection  that  has  ever  yet  ^en  amassed.  This 
collection,  and  the  labours  directed  to  it,  led  to 
still  greater  discoveries  with  regard  to  geology ; 
and  advanced  to  maturity  those  id?a8  which  had 
frequently  occurred  to  him  in  a  very  early,  and 
in  fact  in  ever}'  stage  of  his  investigations.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  each  being  formed  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  destined  by  nature  to  play  a  distinct  part, 
and  all  the  portions  of  which  are  linked  to  each 
otlier,  Cuvier  conceived  that  so  necessary  a  co¬ 
relation  of  fenns  must  exist  between  them,  that 
none  of  ithem  could  be  modified  without  influen¬ 
cing  the  whole,,  and  that  each  modification  suffi¬ 
ces  in  itself  to  make  known  the  rest ;  he  thence 
concluded  that  each  bone  of  the  skeleton  of  an 
animal  must  bear  the  characters  of  its  class,  or¬ 
der,  genus,  and  even  species.  Applying  this 
doctrine  to  the  determination  of  various  bones 
which  had  been  found  under  the  soil,  he  it  was 


who  first  ascertained  that  these  relics  belong  to 
extinct  races.  Further  research  led  to  a  fact  still 
less  anticipated,  which  was,  that  the  diflerences 
between  recent  and  fossil  animals  augment  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  age  of  the  strata  in  which  they  lie, 
and  become  a  chronological  table  of  the  formation 
of  the  earth.” 

»»*•** 

“  As  the  cabinet  of  anatomy  was  an  accompa¬ 
niment  to  M.  Cuvier’s  lectures  and  researches  on 
that  point,  he  in  like  manner  formed  a  collection 
of  fossil  remains,  which  is  now  the  finest  in  the 
world ;  a  great  many  were  presents;  for  the 
spirit  he  had  awakened  spread  in  every  direction, 
and  all  were  eager  to  assist  him.  Besides  these, 
he  purchased  a  great  number  at  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pense  to  himself,  and  placed  all  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Museum,  merely  receiving  in  return  some 
of  the  duplicate  books  from  the  library  of  that  in¬ 
stitution.  The  last  edition  of  M.  Cuvier’s  work 
on  fossil  remains  contains  the  description  of  120 
species  of  mammalia  belonging  to  all  orders,  ex¬ 
cept  Quadrumana  (a  discovery  which  has  taken 
place  since  his  death ;  and  his  work  on  fishes, 
had  he  lived  to  finish  it,  would  in  itself  have  con¬ 
tained  all  the  fossil  remains  of  that  class.  The 
localities,  the  formations  in  which  these  frag¬ 
ments  were  found,  are  all  noted  with  the  utmost 
precision;  and  such  was  the  perfection  to  which 
he  had  arrived  by  means  of  his  indefatigable  per¬ 
severance,  both  in  the  study  of  recent  and  fossil 
anatomy,  that  it  was  suflicient  for  him  to  see  one 
bone,  in  order  to  determine,  not  only  the  great 
division,  but  the  genus  to  which  it  belonged.” 

*  *  «  *  *  * 

“  The  memoirs  composing  the  work  to  which 
we  have  been  alluding^  were  published  at  sepa¬ 
rate  times,  and  were  first  collected  into  a  whole 
in  the  year  1811;  we  have  seen  that  M.  Cuvier 
only  commenced  his  labours  in  1795,  when  he 
was  called  to  Paris.  This  interval  had  produced 
many  events  of  the  utmost  importance  to  himself 
as  well  as  others,  and  natural  history  had  been 
far  from  forming  the  sole  object  of  his  exertions. 
1796  he  was  created  a  member  of  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  National  Institute.  In  1798  proposals 
were  made  to  him  to  accompany  the  expedition 
to  Egypt ;  and  whether  to  accept  or  reject  them 
was  a  hard  struggle  :  on  the  one  hand,  he  was 
tempted  by  the  love  of  travelling  and  research, 
the  delight  of  exploring  a  new  and  comparatively 
unknown  country  ;  and  on  the  other,  he  felt  that 
his  presence  at  home  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  continue  the  labours  he  had  so  happi¬ 
ly  begun;  the  latter  alternative  prevailed,  and  for¬ 
tunately  for  science  he  remained  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  Profes¬ 
sor  at  the  College  de  France,  when  he  resigned 
his  place  at  the  Pantheon  ;  in  the  same  year  he 
was  also  made  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  an  office  which  was  resigned  every 
third  year.  In  1802  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
six  inspectors-general  of  education,  and  was  sent 
to  Marseilles,  &c.  to  found  the  Royal  Colleges  ; 
in  the  following  year  the  secretaryships  of  the 
Institute  were  made  perpetual,  and  M.  Cuvier 
was  appointed  to  that  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  an  increase  of  salary;  in  order,  as  Napoleon 
said,  to  enable  the  secretaries  to  entertain  distin¬ 
guished  foreigners  at  their  houses.  On  receiving 
this  M.  Cuvier  resigned  his  inspectorship.  Ano¬ 
ther,  for  him,  most  important  event  took  place 
this  year,  namely  his  marriage  with  Madame  Du- 
vaucel,  »  step  that  ensured  him  the  most  uninter¬ 


rupted  conjugal  happiness  for  life.  In  1804  a 
son  was  bom,  but  shortly  after  died.  In  1808  he 
was  named  Counsellor  to  the  University;  in  1809 
he  was  sent  to  organize  the  academies  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  States;  in  1811  he  received  the  title  of  Che¬ 
valier,  and  visited  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  and  directing  the  academies  of  that 
country. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  places  thus  early 
held  by  M.  Cuvier,  will  show  how  rapidly  his 
duties  increased ;  but  amid  them  all  be  never  for 
one  moment  lost  sight  of  the  great  works  we 
have  already  mentioned;  viz:  the  classification  of 
the  Regne  Animal,  the  increase  of  the  collection 
of  zoology,  the  formation  of  the  collection  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  the  improvement  of  his  pub¬ 
lished  lectures  from  his  own  observations,  the 
collection  of  fossil  remains,  and  the  study  of  these 
and  the  strata  in  which  they  lie ;  and  yet  each 
appointment  had  brought  with  it  an  amount  of 
occupation,  which  an  ordinary  man  would  have 
thought  singly  sufficient.  As  secretary  to  the 
Institute  he  had  become  the  biographer  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  portion  of  his  labours  in 
itself  sufficient  to  immortalize  him.  The  Eloges, 
written  and  read  by  him  in  public,  are  now  col¬ 
lected  into  three  octavo  volumes,  and  materials 
exist  for  a  fourth.  In  these  works  we  see  a 
mind  equal  to  the  subject  of  his  memoir;  and  pri¬ 
vate  occurrences  when  they  bear  upon  these  ser¬ 
vices,  yet  with  a  delicacy  almost  amounting  to 
tenderness  ;  allowance  is  made  for  the  influence 
of  circumstances ;  and  the  beauties  and  perfec¬ 
tions  of  a  character  are  placed  in  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  light.  In  these,  as  in  all  his  other  writ¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  actions,  M.  Cuvier  shows  him¬ 
self  to  have  been  perfectly  free  from  jealousy; 
every  one  received  the  due  meed  of  praise  even 
for  labours  rivalling  his  own,  for  if  science  was 
advanced  he  cared  not  by  whom.  The  beauty  of 
the  language  and  the  eloquence  of  the  style  make 
these  Lloges  perfect  models  of  composition. 

Besides  the  Eloges,  M.  Cuvier  was  charged 
with  constant  reports  to  the  Academy  upon  each 
memoir  or  work  submitted  to  it;  and  in  1802  he 
was  deputed  to  the  task  of  giving  an  annual  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  transactions  of  that  body,  a  duty 
which  he  continued  to  perform  to  the  last  year  of 
his  life.  There  is  no  part  of  his  works  which 
so  completely  shows  the  universality  of  his  com¬ 
prehension  and  acquirements  as  those  reports. 
Not  only  was  he  obliged  to  understand  each  sub¬ 
ject,  but  to  embrace  its  connexion  with  the  past, 
and  its  bearings  upon  the  future;  the  whole  range 
of  natural  science  came  before  him,  and  seems  to 
have  been  enough  to  fill  up  his  life  without  leav¬ 
ing  room  for  his  own  great  endeavours.  His  lan¬ 
guage  was  so  clear  and  precise  in  those  analyses, 
that  many  scientific  men  were  afterwards  glad  to 
adopt  his  descriptions  rather  than  their  own  for 
revealing  tlieir  discoveries  to  the  world.  They 
have  been  thrown  together  and  publisiied  as  a 
supplement  to  the  edition  of  Buflbn  arranged  by 
M.  Richard,  of  which  they  form  two  octavo  vo¬ 
lumes.  Besides  these  Cuvier  wrote,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Emperor,  a  complete  history  of  na¬ 
tural  science  from  the  year  1789  to  1800. 

In  1817  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  Regne 
Animal,  of  the  completion  of  the  Tableau  ele- 
mentaire  :  it  was  at  first  hesitatingly  adopted  in 
Germany,  but  is  now  become  the  great  classical 
book  for  the  study  of  zoology.  Since  the  year 
1811  the  life  of  M.  Cuvier  had  been  chequered 
by  the  death  of  his  children,  and  by  a  fresh  rou- 
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tine  of  appointments:  in  1813  he  had  been  sent 
to  Rome  to  re-organize  the  University  there,  a 
more  difficult  task  than  which  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  for  so  decided  a  Protestant  as  himself 
could  hardly  expect  to  be  well  received  by  Cath¬ 
olics.  His  natural  tact  and  benevolence,  his  en¬ 
lightened  tolerance  and  indulgence  however,  so 
far  succeeded,  that  even  when  the  influence  of 
France  ceased  in  that  city,  most  of  the  meliora¬ 
tions  introduced  by  Cuvier  were  retained.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  the  Legislative  powers  and 
acquirements  were  first  drawn  forth,  and  his  early 
studies  for  this,  his  former  destination,  brought 
into  use,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  as 
Maitre  des  Requetes.  Such  was  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  that  the  Emperor  not  only  in¬ 
tended  making  him  tutor  to  his  Son,  and  ordered 
him  to  draw  up  a  list  of  books  as  a  preliminary 
step,  but  sent  him  on  an  extraordinary  mission  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  take  the 
measures  best  calculated  to  oppose  the  invasion 
of  France.  In  each  of  those  honourable  employ¬ 
ments  he  was  disappointed  by  the  rapid  and  un- 
forseen  advancement  of  the  allied  troops,  and  by 
the  ruin  of  Napoleon.  A  greater  proof  however 
of  the  Emperor’s  penetration  could  scarcely  have 
been  given  ;  he  did  not  view  M.  Cuvier  solely 
as  the  man  of  science,  but  he  saw  in  him  that 
genius  which  adapts  itself  to  all  exigencies,  that 
uncompromising  integrity  which  accompanied  ail 
his  actions,  and  that  firmness  of  purpose  which 
had  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  advancement. 
In  1814  he  made  him  a  Counsellor  of  State;  and 
to  the  honor  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was  by  him  re¬ 
appointed  to  the  same  office,  and  occasionally 
employed  both  then  and  afterwards  as  commis¬ 
sionaire  du  Roi ;  he  was  also  named  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  and  would  he  have  changed 
his  religion,  he  might  have  received  the  office  of 
Grand  Master.  The  first  important  use  which 
Cuvier  made  of  his  legislative  authority  was  in 
1815,  when  he  procured  considerable  amendment 
in  the  criminal  laws,  and  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Prevotal  Courts.  Many  families  have  reason 
to  bless  his  interference  in  the  latter,  for  had  he 
not  opposed  some  of  the  clauses  with  all  his  ener¬ 
gy,  and  persuaded  certain  of  his  colleagues  to  do 
the  same,  ofiences  long  passed  over  would  have 
l)een  dragged  to  light,  and  the  victims  would  have 
keen  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting. 

In  1828  appeared  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  the  great  work  on  Ichthyology,  to  the  peculiar 
study  of  which  M.  Cuvier  had  been  led  by  his 
always  progressing  preparations  for  his  great  trea¬ 
tise  on  Comparative  Anatomy.  In  the  mean 
while  he  had  been  advancing  in  honours  and 
places  under  the  Bourbons,  though  not  perhaps 
so  rapidly  as  if  Napoleon  had  still  been  the  ruler 
of  France,  on  account  of  the  religion  to  which  he 
steadily  adhered.  In  1818  Louis  offered  him  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  he  thought  proper 
to  decline  it.  At  that  period  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  England,  an  occurrence  of  which  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  converse,  and  the  animated  recollec¬ 
tion  of  which  seemed  to  be  always  fresh  in  his 
memory.  It  was  also  in  1818  that  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  Member  of  the  Acad4mie  Fran^aise,  and  his 
discourse  on  his  reception  was  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  beauty  and  elegance.” 

41  •  «  »  * 

“In  1828,  besides  the  two  volumes  on  Ichthy¬ 
ology,  he  published  the  Latin  notes  and  annota¬ 
tions  on  Pliny’s  Natural  History,  and  it  was  also 
in  this  same  year  that  the  severest  calamity 


which  could  befal  a  parent,  gave  a  different  co¬ 
louring  to  his  feelings,  and  tinged  the  whole  of 
his  after-life  with  sadness  ;  this  was  the  death  of 
his  daughter,  the  only  surviving  child  of  four. 
Mademoiselle  Cuvier  died  of  rapid  consumption, 
a  few  days  after  that  which  had  been  appointed 
for  her  marriage.  ‘  This  gifted  creature  had  been 
the  light  and  joy  not  only  of  his  existence,  but 
of  all  around  her  ;  so  talented,  so  excellent,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  affectionate,  that  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  mighty  heart  which  had  withstood 
all  else  with  firmness,  was  torn  asunder  by  her 
loss  ;  Cuvier  secluded  himself  for  a  time,  but 
roused  to  a  sense  of  his  duties  by  a  consciousness 
of  their  importance,  he  worked  harder  than  ever, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  cure  a  wound  which 
never  healed.  The  affectionate  cares  of  his  ad¬ 
mirable  wife  and  step-daughter  were  if  possible 
increased ;  and  he  returned  their  devoted  affec¬ 
tion  with  interest.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to 
their  efforts,  that  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his 
studies;  a  proof  of  which  perseverance  came  out 
in  1829,  in  the  form  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
Regne  Animal,  containing  various  modifications 
and  additions,  so  as  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the 
latest  discoveries.  To  this  succeeded  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Ichthyology.  In  1830 
he  resumed  his  lectures  at  the  College  de  France 
published  volumes  five  and  six  of  the  Ichthyolo¬ 
gy,  and  in  a  short  interval  of  relaxation,  paid  a 
second  visit  to  England.  He  had  long  received 
permission  to  do  so  from  his  sovereign,  a  permis¬ 
sion  which,  from  the  multitude  and  importance 
of  his  places,  it  was  not  only  difficult  to  obtain, 
but  still  more  so  to  enjoy;  delays  had  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  some  affairs  at  the  Institute,  so 
that  by  chance  he  started  precisely  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  day,  in  which  the  last  revolution  in 
France  was  declared.  He  had  rejected  every 
idea  of  any  serious  outbreaking  of  the  spirit  of 
discontent,  which  the  famous  ordonnances  had 
evidently  stirred  up  ;  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  chronic  malady  which  would  take  time  to 
cure,  and  leaving  his  wife  uuder  the  care  of  her 
only  surviving  son  and  family,  he  departed 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  projected  explosion. 
No  certain  intelligence  of  the  great  change  reach¬ 
ed  him  until  he  arrived  at  Calais,  where  he  re¬ 
mained,  in  order  to  receive  from  the  capital,  news 
on  which  he  could  rely.  That  he  could  not  re¬ 
turn  with  papers  signed  by  Charles  X.  was  very 
evident,  and  when  Madame  Cuvier  wrote  to  him 
that  peace  was  restored,  but  that  all  was  uncer¬ 
tainty,  he  proceeded  to  England.  The  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  could  scarcely  be  convinced 
that  he  had  not  purposely  fled  from  Paris  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  his  head  ;  but  Cuvier  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  the  simple  fact  that  he  had  left  his  wife 
behind,  was  quite  sufficient  to  disprove  to  all 
who  knew  him,  any  thing  like  intentional  ab¬ 
sence  on  his  part  during  this  revolutionary  storm. 
A  diplomatist  can  scarcely  find  credit  when  he 
makes  a  strait  forward  statement;  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  being  of  so  suspicious  a  nature,  the  scien¬ 
tific  views  with  which  M.  Cuvier  really  came  to 
this  country  were  thought  to  be  a  mere  pretext. 
Accordingly  he  was  assailed  by  condolences  and 
compassion,  which  he  received  with  surprise  and 
almost  amusement.  He  was,  however,  uneasy 
because  he  was  not  on  the  spot,  and  instead  of 
remaining  six  weeks  as  he  intended,  he  quitted 
London  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  In  1831  ap¬ 
peared  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  his 
Ichthyology;  in  1832  he  was  created  a  Peer,  was 


made  President  of  the  entire  Council  of  State,  re¬ 
opened  his  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  de 
France  on  the  History  and  Progress  of  Science, 
delivered  the  most  impressive  and  remarkable  in¬ 
troductory  discourse  which  had  ever  saluted  the 
ears  of  his  audience  ;  was  seized  with  paralysis 
the  same  evening,  and  after  five  days’  struggle, 
closed  his  earthly  labours.  Honours  were  paid 
to  his  remains  such  as  perhaps  have  never  before 
been  paid  to  the  savant;  honours  that  gratify  the 
agonized  survivors,  though  they  fail  to  impart 
consolation  ;  this  can  alone  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
flection,  that  the  loved  one  is  enjoying  happiness 
far  beyond  even  our  comprehension.” 

THE  EPIJCATOR. 

EASTON,  PA.,  HAY  9,  1839. 


We  copy  into  this  No:  The  Report  of  the  Sapeiinteadeiit 
of  Common  Schools.  It  is  an  interesting  document  for  its 
detail  of  facts,  and  is  so  plain  as  to  need  no  comment  We 
regp'et  not  having  received  it  sooner,  it  came  to  us  by  mere 
accident  Upon  the  perusal  we  felt  a  little  disappointed  as 
to  one  omission.  There  is  nothing  said  as  to  the  great  de¬ 
sideratum — the  supply  of  competent  teachers.  Unless  thiji 
can  be  secured  and  that  speedily,  we  are  persuaded  the  sys¬ 
tem,  so  auspiciously  commenced,  will  soon  be  'abandoned. 
Fur  we  think  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  throughout  the  Stale,  are  now  in  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  than  before  the  present  law  went  into  operation.  The 
schools  are  kept  a  shorter  period,  and  teachers  are  not  so  well 
paid;  a  consequence  is,  that  the  better  sort  of  them  are  thrown 
into  private  schools  or  leave  the  business  or  the  State.  We 
think  that  a  smaller  amount  of  money  is  expended  on  educa¬ 
tion  than  was  before.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  know  l- 
edge  we  possess  of  particnlar  districts,  where  schools  existed 
prior  to  the  present  le^l  system,  in  a  more  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  than  at  present.  Unless  therefore  [provision  be  made 
speedily  to  furnish  teachers,  we  reiterate  the  opinion,  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  abandoned,  the  most  active  and  zealous  friends  of 
education,  who  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  system  and 
carried  it  into  operation,  will  be  constrained  to  reject  it  and 
revert  to  the  old  plan.  Many  of  them  find  themselves  more 
heavily  taxed  and  not  so  well  supplied  as  before.  We  would 
must  earnestly  lift  the  voice  of  wanting.  The  reaction  is 
now  commenced,  and  if  nothing  be  done  to  arrest  it,  its 
power  will  in  one  or  two  years  become  irresistable.  'I’he 
constant  and  numerous  applications  made  to  us  for  teachers 
— which  we  cannot  in  one  case  out  of  a  dozen,  supply,  con¬ 
vince  us  that  here  lies  the  grand  defect. 

As  in  her  internal  improvements,  the  State  has  lost  .Mir,- 
xioxs  through  the  incompetency  of  her  engineers — i.  e.  for 
the  want  of  educated  men — so  is  it  likely  to  prove  in  her 
school  system.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  per¬ 
manently,  will  probably  not  repair  the  damages  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  division  of  her  canal:  nearly  the  whole  of  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  single  error  of  laying  this  section  too  low  ;  and 
who  will  estimate  the  losses  of  too  low  a  level  for  the  cha:)- 
nels  along  which  her  intellect  must  flow  1 

We  repeat  the  sentiment;  if  the  State  would  appropriito 
the  whole  $300,000  of  the  whole  fund  for  five  or  six  years, 
to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  she  would  at  the  end  of  six 
years  more,  have  the  best  education  system  in  the  Union. 


For  the  Educator. 

AMBROSIAN  A. 

“Mother,”  said  a  boy,  who  bad  been  reading  the  wonders 
of  celestial  scenery,  “  I  wish  I  had  a  mind  like  Newton. 
Such  a  man,  I  think,  must  approximate  angelic  nature.” 
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"Do  yon  know,  my  ton,”  replwd  the  mother,  "that  a  nmn 
may  have  the  talent*  <rf'  an  ang^l  and  yet  be  a  fool that  he 
may  poaaaas  great  powers  of  mind  and  ezteniive  acquire- 
meota  and  yet  tack  the  poGseaaion  of  that,  which  alone  con* 
fcn  upon  him  true  dignity.” 

"  Men  of  genius, — profound  understanding  and  high  at¬ 
tainments,  it  ia  true,  are  worthy  of  respect  There  is  indeed 
aomething  in  the  very  nature  of  intellectual  excellence, 
which  will  command  admiration.  But,  unless,  it  is  com¬ 
bined  with  something  of  higher  importance,  it  should  ren¬ 
der  its  possessor  more  an  object  of  compassion  than  venera¬ 
tion.  Such  may  not  be  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true. 

Moral  worth,  alone,  raises  man  to  his  true  and  native  dig¬ 
nity: — it  stamps  upon  him  the  image  of  his  primitive  glory 
when  with  unsullied  mind,  he  held  communion  with  his 
God  and  gazed  upon  the  beauties  and  inhaled  the  sweets  of 
the  new-born  creation.” 

"  Too  may  remember  of  seeing  the  truth,  which  I  have 
just  stated,  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  sweet  bard,  in  a  com¬ 
parison  between  an  illiterate  yet  pious  man  and  a  profound 
but  impious  philosopber.  After  the  Poet  has  described  with 
much  beauty  and  simpli^ty,  the  narrow  contracted  views  of 
the  one  and  the  lofty  intellectual  flights  of  the  other,  he  fol¬ 
lows  them  both  to  their  final  destination  and  adds:” 

*  A  deeper  lesson  this  to  mortals  taught, 

And  nearer  cut  the  branches  of  their  pride: 

That  not  in  mental,  but  in  moral  worth 
God  excellence  placed;  and  only  to  the  good 
To  virtue  granted  happiness  alone. 

Admire  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  ! 

He  riches  gave,  he  intellectual  strength 
To  few,  and  therefore  none  commands  to  be. 

Or  rich,  or  learned;  nor  promises  reward 
Of  peace  to  these.  On  all  He  moral  worth 
Bestowed  and  moral  tribute  asked  from  all.’ 

"  Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  Poet’s  statement*  as 
they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  declarations  of  scrip- 
tore,  how  trifling  appear  the  brightest  qualities  of  the  mind 
oompared  with  those  of  the  heart.  They  are  merely  the 
tnosparency  of  the  crystal  compared  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
diamoad: — the  master-strokes  of  a  Raphael  to  the  pencillings 
of  Creation’s  Architect.” 

"But,  why  mother  ia  moral  exeelleoce  so  greatly  superior 
o  mentall” 

"  Every  thing,  yon  known  my  son,  must  be  brought  to 
ome  criterion,  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  it*  worth. 
Those  laws  and  prindplea,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
moral  government,  the  all-wise  Creator  has  been  pleased  to 
render  the  standard  of  action.  By  these  He  will  t^  tlie 
(Uinent  characters  of  men.  It  is  masonable,  then,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  proportion  to  the  conformity,  man  yields  to 
those  laws,  in  that  proportion  will  he  be  esteemed  a  man 
worth.  The  bare  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  justice 
of  the  bw  is  not  obedience  to  it.  It  requires  the  total  sur¬ 
render  of  the  moral  man  to  it*  precepts  and  obligations . 
and  that  the  motives,  which  prompt  to  action,  be  pore,  pro¬ 
ceeding  firom  the  honest  convictions  and  desires  of  the 
heart.” 

"This  coitformity  to  law,  while  it  elevates  its  subject  in 
the  scale  of  moral  excellence,  and  carries  him  onward  in 
nearer  approximation  to  the  Great  Fountain  of  Goodness,  at 
the  same  time  augments  hi*  happiness.  It  is  a  wise  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  has  connected  duty  with  pleasure.  It 
forms  a  strong  incentive  to  follow  the  path  of  rectitude. 
Whenaman  is  consciou*  of  having  performed  his  duty,  he  I 
Uigoys  within  his  bosoot,  a  perrsnial  spring  dT pure dehghL 
An  approving  consciancsqpsak*  peace.  He  rsgaids  notthe 


bustle  and  turmoil, — the  frown  or  adulation  of  a  fickle 
world.  Elevated  by  virtuous  sentiments,  like  the  lofty 
prince,  he  tower*  above  the  common  mass; — wrapped  in 
conscious  integrity,  he  can  stand  fearless  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  universe.” 

"All  our  happiness,  as  social  beings,  depends  also  on  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  heart.  A  man  may  possess  a  Gabriel’s 
powers  of  mind,  and  yet  be  dark,  gloomy,  unapproachable. 
He  may  possess  a  Byron’s  soul  of  song,  and  like  him  hate 
the  whole  human  family.  He  may  scan  with  your  favorite 
Newton,  the  starry  heavens,  soar  through  the  vast  systems 
that  revolve  in  the  immensity  of  space,  grasp  creation  in  his 
mind  and  yet  ‘lie  the  worm’s  inferior,’  without  a  single  at¬ 
tractive  charm.” 

“It  was  always  my  impression,  mother,  that  the  society  of 
such  men  would  be  very  agreeable,  but  I  am  ready  to  listen 
to  any  other  arguments,  you  may  have  to  urge.” 

“  It  is  not,  my  son,  in  association  with  men  of  transcen¬ 
dent  genius — if  they  posses*  nothing  but  genius  to  recom¬ 
mend  them — that  pleasure  is  to  be  expected.  They  move, 
like  the  comet  in  an  eccentric  orbit,  ‘cut  from  the  sympathies 
of  life  :’ — they  dazzle  with  their  splendour,  but  do  not  at¬ 
tract  by  their  loveliness.” 

"Our  social  happiness  arises  from  that  sympathy,  which 
man  has  for  his  fellow  man; — from  those  benevolent  and 
virtuous  feelings,  which  seek  to  promote  the  mutual  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  of  the  human  family.  The  more  these 
feelings  are  cultivated,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of 
happiness  in  the  world.  Were  they  perfect  the  bonds  of 
love  would  unite  the  whole  race  of  mankind.” 

"Benevolence,  in  its  operations,  is  like  the  sun,  who  dif¬ 
fuses  light  and  heat  through  all  things,  without  diminishing 
his  splendour.  While  it  seeks  for  objects,  on  which  to  be¬ 
stow  its  favors,  it  fans  its  own  fires  and  increases  its  own 
flame.  The  benevolent  feelings  of  one  heart  act  upon  those 
of  another  and  thus  they  extend  their  influence,  binding 
heart  to  heart  and  alleviating  the  woes  to  which  fallen  hu¬ 
manity  is  subject.” 

“The  happiness,  which  has  been  secured  to  the  world  by 
the  benevolent  efibrts  of  a  few  such  spirits  as  Paul,  Martyn, 
and  Howard,  is  incalculable.  The  changes  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  benign  principles,  which  they  espoused  and 
enforced,  are  continuing  and  will  continue  to  produce  new 
moral  changes,  until,’ 

‘  Peace  shall  reign 

And  earth  hold  jubilee  a  thousand  years,’ 

"  These  happy  changes  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
world  are  the  result  of  the  operation  of  correct  moral  princi¬ 
ples.  By  no  other  method  could  they  be  eflfected.  Would 
mental  cultivation  effect  them  1  No;  experience  has  taught 
us,  that  a  high  state  of  mental  cultivation  may  exist  with 
great  moral  degradation.  And  when  the  energies  of  a  high¬ 
ly  cultivated  and  powerful  mind  are  unrestrained  by  correct 
motives,  how  fearful  are  the  consequences  to  society.  He 
may  shoot  like  a  meteor  across  the  intellectual  sky  produ¬ 
cing  mingled  emotions  of  wonder,  admiration  and  alarm, 
while  a  man  with  half  his  cultivation  and  intellect,  but 
guided  by  proper  motives,  may  keep  bis  appropriate  sphere, 
shine  with  a  mild  and  steady  light  and  exert  a  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  around.” 

“It  is  moral  goodness,  therefore,  which  alone  constitutes 
a  man  of  wortli.  Were  this  our  criterion,  how  many  would 
be  entitled  to  greatness  who  now  sleep  in  oblivion;  and  bow 
many,  whose  names  are  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  fame,  would 
meet  with  that  neglect  and  detestation,  which  their  actions 
deserve.  Seek,  therefore,  my  son,  first  to  improve  the  heart 
and  in  subaervcince  to  it  the  intellect,  then  you  can,  'with 
truth,  say,  man  approximate*  angelic  luture.” 

Pnixorai*. 


For  the  Educator. 

Mxssas  EniToas : — 

The  last  essay  yas  concluded  before  the  second  topic  of 
consideration  was  exhausted.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  car¬ 
ry  the  discussion  of  it  any  farther,  but,  in  connexion  with  it, 
allow  me  to  remark,  that  the  on/y  method  to  suppress  the 
spirit  of  aristocracy  of  which  “Clodhopper”  complains,  is  to 
level  men  by  raising  the  lower  classes  in  the  scale  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  In  some  countries,  aristocracy  is  confined  to  the 
wealthy  and  high-born,  but  in  a  country  like  our  own,  which 
acts  upon  the  fundamental  principle,  “that  all  men  are 
born  free  and  equal,”  and  that  all  are  entitled  to  the  right  of 
suffrage,  these  casualties  of  fortune  cannot  secure  to  one 
man  political  rights  in  preference  to  another.  In  a  repi^ii- 
can  government,  the  only  thing  that  raises  one  man  ahpve 
another  is  knowledge.  About  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  a 
monarchical  government,  it  was  remarked,  that  “knowledge 
is  power;”  and  if  power  in  a  monarchy,  and  at  that  age  too, 
how  much  more  noio  in  a  Republic  and  at  this  enlightened 
period!  It  is  a  power,  of  which  if  a  man  is  possessed  in  a 
Republic,  he  may  be  elevated  to  the  highest  ofliices  of 
state.  Cl(  dhopper  is  correct,  in  asserting,  that  education 
produces  an  aristocratic  spirit.  It  is  the  only  aristocracy 
known  in  a  Republic.  But  are  men,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in 
ignorance!  He  will  admit  that  some  educated  men  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  On  his  own  princi¬ 
ples  then,  he  lays  the  foundation  for  an  aristocracy.  For, 
intelligence  and  ignorance  can  have  no  more  fellowship  to¬ 
gether,  than  oil  and  water,  than  light  and  darkness.  Th* 
only  way  to  subdue  and  utterly  banish  that  Aristocpitio 
spirit,  of  which  he  speaks,  is  to  educate  the  whole  mass,— 
to  fit  every  man  to  rise  to  those  honours,  which  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  country  renders  attainable  by  all.  If  know¬ 
ledge,  instead  of  being  monopolized,  be  made  common  stock, 
I  will  assure  him,  instead  of  an  aristocratic  spirit,  it  will  tend 
to  produce  that  equality,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all 
free  governments. 

But,  it  is  now  high  time  to  come  to  the  discussion  of  our 
third  proposition,  which  is,  that  by  the  diminution  of  crime 
effected  by  a  system  of  universal  education,  the  expenses  of 
government  are  diminished  and  consequently  there  follows 
a  diminution  of  taxes. 

It  is  an  established  truth,  that  ignorance  and  crime  go 
band  in  hand.  The  jails  and  penitentiaries  afford  abundant 
evidence.  Who  are  those  miserable  beings  who  crowd  the 
dreary  dungeons  of  confinement !  They  are  those,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  whose  minds  have  never  been  taught  to  as¬ 
pire  after  things  worthy  of  their  nature, — whose  heaits  have 
been  left  the  abode  of  every  unclean  thing.  For  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  unfortunate  beings,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
more  is  annually  expended  than  for  all  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  in  the  country.  Upon  accurate  computation,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  actual 
conviction  of  criminals  is  one  to  every  seven  hundred  inha¬ 
bitants;  and  taking  the  country  at  large,  one  to  every  thou¬ 
sand.  Estimating  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates  at 
thirteen  millions,  which  is  but  a  low  estimate,  we  bav* 
thirteen  thousand  convicted  criminals!  There  arc,  at  the 
fewest,  one  fourth  or  three  thousand  unconvicted.  Here 
then,  we  have  sixteen  thousand  adc[>ts  in  crime,  who  have 
rendered  themselves  unfit  to  remain  members  of  society,  and 
have  imposed  upon  the  honest  part  of  the  community,  tbs 
necessity  of  supporting  them  in  solitary  confinement. 

Every  man  may  make  his  own  calculations,  but  I  will  gut 
down  in  a  round  sum,  the  amount,  which  according  to  a  late 
calculation  by  an  eminent  individual,  the  United  States  pay 
for  the  support  of  crime.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  the  loss 
of  property  caused  by  ineendiries, — the  amount  spent  ia 
disNpation  and  riots, — the  expense  attending  the  coaviction 
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of  criminab, — the  Ioh  to  the  land  by  counterfeit  money  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicted  criminals  amount  to 
$9, 000, 000  annually.  It  was  estimated,  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  our  country,  that  previous  to  the  year 
1830,  all  the  expenses  of  government  amounted  to  less  than 
f7,000,000  for  the  same  length  of  time.*  Deducting  the 
expenses  of  government  from  the  amount  paid  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  crime,  (here  is  a  surplus  of  ^2, 000, 000,  a  sum, 
which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  far  exceeds  that  paid  annually 
by  government  to  all  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country. 
What  a  blot  on  the  character  of  any  nation  !  What  a  disgrace 
to  pay  more  annually  to  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  than  to  all  the  means  of  national  defence  and 
those  institutions  which  have  for  their  object  the  amelioration 
of  mankind. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  necessary.  It  is  a  tax  imposed  upon 
a  nation  for  its  uncharitableness.  If  a  community  will  not 
bear  the  expense  of  training  up  its  members  and  directing 
their  energies  to  its  members  and  directing  its  own  advan¬ 
tage,  it  will  be  necessitated  to  bear  the  expense  of  their  crimes 
and  to  carry  on  its  shoulders  a  contagious  mass  of  corrup¬ 
tion. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  ignorance  is  not  the  cause  of  all 
this  crime,  I  do  not  say  it  is.  But,  it  has  been  demonsrta- 
ted  from  the  criminal  records  of  all  countries,  that  by  a  very 
large  proportion,  the  criminals  are  those,  who  have  had  no 
mental  and  moral  instruction.  Let  “Clodhopper,'*  now 
take  his  arithmetic  and  calculate  whether  education  or  igno¬ 
rance  is  the  more  expensive.  The  trivial  expenses  of  build¬ 
ing  school-houses,  of  tuition  and  of  time  spent  in  acquiring 
information,  in  the  calculation  of  which  he  makes  such  a 
parade  of  figures,  are  far  over-balanced  by  those  enormous 
turns  of  money,  which  ignorance,  the  parent  of  crime,  brings 
upon  a  community. 

I  now  appeal  to  every  honest  farmer  in  the  land.  Would 
you  rather  pay  such  an  enormous  tax  to  support  a  system  of 
jails  and  penitentiaries  than  pay  a  small  sum  to  elevate  the 
public  mind,  to  reform  the  national  morals  and  to  raise  our 
country  to  that  happy  condition,  which  a  pure  morality  and 
an  enlightened  state  of  mind  never  fail  to  procure!  Every  onc> 
I  am  assured,  would  unhesitatingly  answer:  No  ! 

In  regard  to  the  last  proposition,  but  little  is  necessary  to 
be  said.  Suffice  it,  to  remark,  that,  whatever  expense  a 
government  or  people  may  incur  in  the  education  of  the  puh. 
lie,  it  can  never  be  lost  The  active  impulse  given  to  the 
mind  of  the  community, — the  spirit  of  inquiry  excited, — 
the  inventive  faculties  brought  into  exercise,  will  more  than 
compensate  all  the  time  and  money  employed.  It  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  education  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  mind  and  call 
forth  its  latent  energies;  and  when  these  energies  are  called 
forth  and  properly  directed,  powerful  results  must  follow* 
If  so  much  has  already  been  done,  by  a  few  leading  minds, 
in  raising  the  nation  to  wealth  and  influence,  how  much 
more  could  be  done,  when  all  are  roused  to  efficient  action. 
The  resources  of  nature  are  inexhaustible  ;  all  that  is  want¬ 
ing,  is  mind  to  render  all  he/  stores  subservient  to  the  happi. 
ness  and  good  of  man- 
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*i.  e.  The  amount  paid  for  naval  and  land  forces,  forts 
arsenals,  navy-yarJs,  ordnance,  armories,  pensions  and  in¬ 
ternal  improvements. 

REPORT, 

••  Of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen: — In  commencing  the  fifth  annual 
report  upon  common  schools,  it  is  proper  to  re¬ 


mark,  that  the  present  superintendent  having 
lately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  is  not 
prepared  to  submit  commentaries  upon,  or  alter¬ 
ations  or  improvements  of  the  system.  To  do 
this  with  effect,  experience  and  practical  observa¬ 
tions  are  requisite.  Besides,  this  duty  has  been 
ably  performed  by  his  predecessor,  who  has,  in 
his  reports  of  the  last  and  present  session,  embo¬ 
died  the  result  of  his  observation  and  experience 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his  industry  and 
talents. 

The  principal  object  of  this  report  will  be  to 
show  the  details  of  the  common  school  system 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  December,  1838. 

Under  the  act  of  June,  1836,  the  state,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  1033  school  districts.  1033 

Of  which  there  are  accepting  districts  which 
have  assessed  a  tax  and  received  their 
share  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  1839.  804 

Number  of  non-accepting  districts  in  1839,  193 

The  whole  number  of  accepting  districts  which 
have  made  annual  reports  to  the  superintendent, 
as  required  by  law,  is  628,  leaving  212  from 
which  no  reports  for  1839  have  been  received. 

As  the  districts  which  have  not  reported  are 
promiscuously  scattered  over  the  state,  the  628 
which  have  made  reports  may  be  taken  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  from  which  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  proceedings  in  non-reporting  districts. 
This  will  approximate  to  the  truth  and  furnish 
the  best  view  which  can  be  given,  from  the  mate¬ 
rials  in  this  office,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
schools  in  the  accepting  distriets  during  the  year. 
Proceeding  upon  this  principle,  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  is  sufficiently  correct  for  practical  purpo¬ 
ses,  the  following  results  appear: — 

SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  840  accepting 
districts  during  the  year,  was  5269,  and  the  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  months  taught  in  these  schools 
during  the  year,  was  5?  months.  The  number 
of  schools  yet  required  in  the  same  districts,  is 
773. 

TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  employed  during 
the  year,  was  4758;  the  number  of  female  teach¬ 
ers,  1974.  The  number  of  teachers  exceeds  the 
number  of  schools,  because  the  reports  contain 
the  whole  number  employed,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  different  teachers  were  employed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  to  superintend  the  same  school  du¬ 
ring  its  session. 

Average  salaries  of  (he  male  teachers  per  month 
$18  50;  average  salaries  female  do.  do.  #11  30. 

SCHOLARS. 

The  whole  number  of  male  scholars  in  the 

schools  during  the  year,  was  127,677 

The  whole  number  of  female  do.  do,  106,042 


Whole  number  of  scholars,  233,719 

'I'he  whole  number  of  German  scholars  in  the 
628  districts  which  reported,  is  estimated  to  be 
3061. 

In  some  Instances  the  reports  state  that  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  scholars  were  taught  in  the 
same  schools,  without  designating  the  number 
taught  in  each  language,  hence  the  number  of 
German  scholars  is  not  exactly  ascertained. 

In  the  districts  which  have  reported,  there  were 
571  colored  scholars. 


AVERAGE. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  school 
42;  the  average  cost  of  each  scholar  per  quarter. 
$l  391. 

FUNDS. 

The  amount  of  State  appropriations  for  the  year 


1839,  is  $308,919 

Of  which  there  was  paid  to  the  city  and 

county  of  Philadelphia,  39,578 


Leaving,  for  1033  districts,  $269,341* 

Amount  due  for  1839,  to  193  non-ac¬ 
cepting  districts,  54,397 


Appropriation  for  1839,  to  840  accept¬ 
ing  districts,  $214,944 

The  tax  assessed  for  school  purposes  in 
the  840  accepting  districts,  for  1839, 
is  385,788 


$600,732 

Thus  the  aggregate  of  state  appropriation  and 
district  tax,  for  1839,  in  the  accepting  districts, 
is  $600,732,  in  addition  to  which  considerable 
sums  have  been  received  in  the  districts  from  ba¬ 
lances  of  former  appropriations  and  other  sour¬ 
ces.  It  is  impracticable,  from  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  reports  received,  to  exhibit  the  several  a- 
mounts  which  have  been  applied  during  the  year 
to  the  payment  of  instruction,  fuel,  contingencies, 
purchasing  lots  and  building,  renting,  and  repair¬ 
ing  school  houses. 

In  the  districts  which  report,  the  sum  of  $126,- 
016  73  was  applied  to  the  building  of  school 
houses,  $10,988  67  to  the  purchase  of  lots,  and 
$18,379  40  to  renting  and  repairing  school  hous¬ 
es.  From  these  reports,  it  appears  plain  that  the 
receipts  of  former  years,  as  well  as  the  expendi¬ 
tures,  are  in  many  instances  mingled  with  those 
of  the  last,  and  that  no  general  average  of  the 
expenditurps  to  each  object  can  be  exhibited. 
This  detail  of  expenditure  is  less  important,  be¬ 
cause  the  objects  accomplished  by  the  joint  funds 
of  the  state  and  the  districts  are  fully  presented 
in  the  number  of  schools  which  have  been  sup¬ 
ported,  and  the  number  of  scholars  which  have 
been  instructed. 

The  number  of  school-houses  now  in  use  in 
the  accepting  districts,  is  estimated  to  be  5131, 
and  the  number  yet  required  1100.  In  these 
school-houses  5269  schools  have  been  taught 
during  the  past  year,  for  an  average  period  of 
five  months  and  three  quarters,  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  generally  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  en- 
glish  grammar,  and  geography  to  233,719  chil¬ 
dren.  The  facts  prove  that  the  system  of  com¬ 
mon  school  instruction  thus  commenced  and  pro¬ 
secuted,  is  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  its  adop¬ 
tion,  as  it  has  already  accomplished  so  much, 
and  promises  when  its  details  shall  be  perfected, 
and  when  the  whole  people  shall  join  in  carrying 
out  its  provisions  to  be  the  means  of  dispensing 
the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education  to  all 
the  children  of  the  commonwealth,  it  may  not  be 
improper  here  briefly  to  detail  its  outlines. 

As  already  stated,  every  township,  borough  and 
ward  in  the  commonwealth,  excluding  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  where  a  separate  law 
is  in  force,  is  erected  into  a  school  district.  The 
numberof  those  districts  is  at  present  1033.  They 
slowly  increase  annually  by  the  erection  of  new 
townships  and  boroughs. 

The  great  effective  principle  in  our  laws  on 
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For  the  1837,  the  sum  of  $200,000  was  appro^ 
priated.  For  the  year  1838,  the  aum  of  $500,^ 
000  wag  added,  principally  for  the  parposeg  of 
aiding  in  the  erection  of  school  houses,  making 
the  state  appropriation  for  that  year  8700,000.  ’ 
And  for  the  year  1839,  the  sum  of  $308,919: 
00  was  appropriated,  being  equal  to  one  dollar  for 
each  taxable  inhabitant. 

\  This  sum  is  now  the  permanent  anTiu at  appro* 
priation,  to  be  increased  as  the  taxable  inhabi¬ 
tants  increase. 

The  receipts  in  accepting  districts  out  of  these 
appropriations,  may  be  distinctly  shown  by  ta¬ 
king  a  district  supposed  to  contain  one  hundred 
taxable  inhabitants,  thus: 

100  taxable  in  1835,  received  about  $25  00 
100  “  1836,  “  “  25  00 

100  “  1837,  “  “  64  66 

100  “  1838,  “  “  226  66 

100  “  1839,  “  “  100  00 

100  “  1840,  will  receive  ab’tlOO  00 

The  school  year  commences  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  June. 

The  same  sums  receited  by  accepting  districts 
in  those  years,  are  in  reserve  for  non-accepting 
districts,  payable  as  soon  as  they  adopt  the  sys¬ 
tem,  with  a  few  exceptions  as  regards  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  1835. 

The  sums  thus  held  in  reserve  for  non-accept¬ 
ing  districts,  have  been  called  “  undrawn  balan¬ 
ces”  in  the  treasury.  By  a  resolution  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  assembly,  dated  the  fourteenth  day  of  April, 

1838,  these  balances  are  to  remain  in  the  treasu¬ 
ry  and  accumulate  for  the  use  of  the  districts  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one 
year  from  the  first  day'of  November  1838  ;  and 
all  such  undrawn  balances  remaining  in  the  trea¬ 
sury  on  the  first  day  of  "November,  1839,  shall 
be  repaid  into  the  school  fund,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  the  undrawn  balances  of  subsequent  appropri¬ 
ations  shall  be  repaid  into  the  said  fund  annually 
thereafter. 

>  Our  system  of  common  school  instruction  has 
tince  its  introduction,  been  gradually  gaining  fa- 
^'vor  with  the  people. 

In  1837,  there  were  987  districts,  603  accept- 
,Ang,  and  384  non-accepting ;  in  1838,  1001  dis¬ 
tricts,  765  accepting,  and  236  non-accepting ;  in 

1839,  1033  districts,  840  accepting,  and  193  non- 
/accepting^  ' 

TFn  the'tbllowing  statement,  the  counties  are 
classifiet^,  showing  the  number  in  which  all  the 
districts  have  accepted,  and  the  appropriations  of 
accepting  and  non-accepting  districts  in  the  other 
counties.  There  are  15  coiifities  including  271 
districts  which  have  all  accepted  the  system;  21 
counties  including  403  districts,  in  which  there 
are  34  non-accepting  districts  ;  11  counties  in¬ 
cluding  212  districts,  in  which  there  are  70  non¬ 
accepting  districts;  and  5  counties  including  147 
districts,  in  which  there  are  89  non-accepting  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  all,  52  counties  including  1033  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  which  there  are  IVO  non-accepting  dis¬ 
tricts. 

This  is  a  strong  expression^of  public  opinion, 
and  is  remarkable  because  in  Pennsylvania,  until 
within  a  few  years,  the  educatidtn  of  youth  was 
not  regarded  as  a  subject  of  public'  concern.  The 
generd  pinion  then  was  that  it  belonged  exclu¬ 
sively  tfi  the  private  duties  devolving  upon  parents 
and  guardians.  The  policy  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  state  gave  tone  to  diis  opinion.  The  com¬ 
prehensive  mind  of  William  Penn  formed  his  j 


this  subject  is  an  annual  state  appropriation  equal 
to  one  dollar  to  each  taxable  inhabitant  of  the  state 
to  be  psud  to  accepting  districts,  upon  the  condi- 
^  tion  that  they  levy  a  tax  equal  to  about  65  cents 
upon  each  taxable  inhabitant  in  their  respective 
districts,  which  tax  they  are  authorized  to  in¬ 
crease  to  treble  this  amount,  if  required  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  education. 

The  main  distinctive  feature  of  the  common 
school  law  is  this  :  it  commits  to  the  people  of 
the  accepting  districts,  the  whole  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  system,  they  elect  the  direc¬ 
tors,  into  whose  hands  are  committed  all  the 
powers  required  to  carry  it  into  complete  effect. 
Six  directors  in  each  district  constitute  the  board, 
two  of  whom  are  annually  elected  to  serve  for 
three  years.  This  board  receives  the  state  ap¬ 
propriation,  levies  the  tax  required  upon  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  district,  provides  school  houses,  and 
pays  by  its  treasurer  the  teacher,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  system.  This  local  government, 
by  means  of  directors,  is  regularly  constituted  by 
the  people  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  provi¬ 
ding  for,  and  superintending  the  education  of  all 
the  children  in  the  respective  districts.  The 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  this  arrangement  are  ad¬ 
mirable.  Those  who  pay  the  local  tax  and  who 
are  so  deeply  interested  in  its  proper  application, 
have  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the 
agents  employed  to  perform  their  will. 

The  law  also  provides  that  in  each  primary  dis- 
bHct,  which  includes  the  inhabitants  who  send 
their  children  to  the  same  school,  a  committee 
may  be  elected  to  consist  of  three  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  interested  in  the  school,  who  are  authorized 
to  appoint  the  teacher,  and  under  the  instructions 
of  the  directors  to  visit  the  schools^  provide  fuel, 
and  attend  to  all  the  local  conoenw  of  the  prima¬ 
ry  district. 

But  before  this  domestic  government  can  be 
erected  and  the  care  and  superintendence  of  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  committed  to 'public  agents,' the 
question  upon  accepting  the  system  is  distinctly 
]daced  before  the  people  at  a  public  electio|^,  and 
its  adoption  or  rejection  is  Sumitted  to  their 
choice. 

Further,  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  esta¬ 
blishes  this  local  government  for  the  purpose  of 
education  and  afterwards  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  its  operations,  the  law  provides  for  a  trien¬ 
nial  public  election  when  the  question,  whether 
the  system  shall  be  continued  is  decided  by  a  ma-' 
jority  of  the  voters. 

Tltete  s  majority  of  the  voters  in,  each  district, 
in  place  determine  the  question,  whether 

their  interests  will  be  promoted,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children  ^vauced,  by  receiving  an¬ 
nually  from  the  state  treasurer  a  sum  equal  to  one 
dollar  for  each  taxable  inhabitant,  and  providing 
in  addition  for  levying  a  tax  upon  themselves  to 
such  an  amount  as  may  be  required  to  keep  up 
the  common  schools,  or  whether  it  is  better  to 
leave  public  education  to  be  prosecuted  by  indi¬ 
vidual  exertion  without  resorting  to  united  effort 
— and  if  they  have  determined  to  accept  the  sys¬ 
tem,  they  may  at  the  end  of  three  years  discon 
tinue  its  provisions,  if  required  by  the  public 
good. 

This  system  was  introduced  by  the  act  of  June 
1836.  By  the  prior  laws  for  the  advancement  of 
common  school  education,  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  was  distributed  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  ednnties  in  1835,  and  the  same  sum  in  1836. 


government  and  adapted  his  laws  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
people,  and  he  is  justly  ranked  amongst  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind;  but,  upon  the  subject  of 
education,  his  views  were  limited,  most  probably 
because  the  religious  community  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  early  adopted  plans  of  their  own  for 
the  education  of  their  own  children. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact 
is  certain  that  common  education  was  not  until 
lately  regarded  as  an  object  of  state  jegislation, 
and  when  it  was  first  attempted  to  make  it  in  part 
a  public  instead  of  an  exclusively  private  duty; 
the  change  of  obligations  was  met  and  resisted  by 
the  modes  of  thinking  which  were  sanctioned  by 
the  general  custom  of  the  country.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  time  and  refiection  and  examination, 
should  be  required  to  effect  so  great  a  change  of 
public  opinion,  in  a  people  who  are  not  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  but  who  are,  on 
the  contrary,  distinguished  for  their  stability  and 
firmness  of  character.  Hence  the  system  pf  edu¬ 
cation  by  common  schools  was  but  partially  a- 
dopted,  when  it  was  first  proposed.  It  may  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  convince  a  man  who  has  ed¬ 
ucated  his  children  in  the  way  his  father  educated 
him,  or  who  has  abundant  means  to  educate  them, 
or  who  has  no  children  to  educate,  that  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  his  fixed 
opinions  founded  on  that  custom,  he  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  concern  in  the  education  of  all  the 
children  around  him,  and  should  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mit  to  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  acomplishing 
this  great  object— that  it  is  his  duty  in  this  way 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all,  and  that  his  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  those  who  are  under 
his  particular  care,  are  best  promoted  by  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Yet  many 
good  citizens  must  be  thus  convinced  before,  in  a 
county  like  ours,  where  public  opinion  has  its 
just  influence,  the  objects  of  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  common  schools  can  be  fully  reached. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject  a  superficial  observer 
might  wonder  that  a  revolution  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  and  extent  should  be  effected  in  public  opin¬ 
ion,  in  so  short  a  period,  but  to  ^one  acquainted 
with  our  history,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  pride  and 
gratulation  than  of  wonder,  it  is  consistent  with 
the  uniform  character  of  a  people,  who  are  as 
much  distinguished  for  their  deliberation  and 
wisdom  in  commencing  mighty  efforts  for  im¬ 
proving  their  condition  and  elevating  their  char¬ 
acter,  as  they  are  for  the  vigorous  and  rapid  ex¬ 
ecution  of  their  purposes. 

FEMALE  SEMINARIES. 

By  the  act  of  12th  April,  1838,  female  semi¬ 
naries  incorporated  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  in  which  15  pupils  are  constantly  taught 
by  one  or  more  teachers,  in  either  or  all  the  fol¬ 
lowing  branches,  to  wit :  Greek  and  Roman  clas¬ 
sics,  Mathematics  and  English,  or  English  and 
German  literature,  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  state  $300  annually  ;  if  25  pupils  are  taught 
as  aforesaid,  $400  annually ;  if  40  pupils  are 
taught  as  aforesaid,  by^at  least  two  teachers,  $500. 

Under  this  act  tlm^following  female  seminaries 
are  in  operation,  and  have  been  paid  by  the  state 
treasurer,  quarterly,  as  follows  : 

Counties.  Names.  Quarterly  receipt. 
Adams,  Gettysburg,  $100  00 

Armstrong,  Doansville,  100  00 

Berks,  Reading,  125  00 

Bucks,  Ingham,  75  00 
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Butler, 

Butler, 

100  00 

Crawford, 

Meadville, 

75  00 

Cumberland, 

Carlisle, 

125  00 

Erie, 

Erie, 

100  00 

Indiana, 

Indiana, 

100  00 

Lebanon, 

Lebanon, 

100  00 

Schuylkill, 

Orwigsburg, 

Not  paid. 

Union, 

New  Berlin, 

Not  paid. 

Washington, 

Washington, 

125  00 

Wayne, 

Honesdale, 

75  00 

Westmoreland, 

Greensburg, 

100  00 

Reports  have  been  received  from  only  ten  of 
these  seminaries.  'The  average  number  of  pupils 
in  each  of  which  is'^T — the  medium  price  of  tu¬ 
ition  for  one  year  is  tl5  66,  and  the  medium 
amount  of  the  whole  expense  of  a  pupil  for  one 
year,  including  boarding,  &.c.  is  $1 1 1  33.  These 
seminaries  appear  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

ACADEMIES. 

The  same  appropriations  which  are  made  to 
female  seminaries  by  the  act  of  12ih  April,  1838, 
are  made  to  academies. 

These  in  which  15  pupils  are  constantly  taught 
by  one  or  more  teachers,  in  either  or  all  the  fol¬ 
lowing  branches,  to  wit :  Greek  and  Roman  clas¬ 
sics,  mathematics,  and  English  or  German  litera¬ 
ture,  are  entitled  to  300  dollars  ;  if  25  pupils  are 
taught  as  aforesaid,  to  400  dollars ;  and  if  40  pu¬ 
pils  are  taught  as  aforesaid,  by  at  least  two  teach¬ 
ers,  500  dollars  annually. 


Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  payment  has 
been  made  by  the  state  treasurer  to  academies,  as 
follows : 


Counties. 

Names.  Quarterly  payments. 

Armstrong, 

Kittanning, 

$125  00 

Beaver, 

Beaver, 

125  00 

Berks, 

Franklin, 

100  00 

Do. 

Union, 

100  00 

Bradford, 

Athens, 

125  00 

Do. 

Towanda, 

125  00 

Bucks, 

Attleborough, 

125  00 

Butler, 

Butler, 

100  00 

Centre, 

Bellefonte, 

100  00 

Chester, 

Unionville, 

100  00 

Do. 

West  Chester, 

125  00 

Daupiiin, 

Harrisburg, 

75  00 

Delaware, 

Haverford, 

125  00 

Erie, 

Erie, 

125  00 

Do. 

Waterford, 

125  00 

Greene, 

Greene, 

125  00 

Huntingdon, 

Huntingdon, 

100  00 

Indiana, 

Indiana, 

100  00 

Lancaster, 

Lancaster  co. 

125  00 

Do. 

Litiz, 

125  00 

Lehigh, 

Allentown, 

125  00 

Luzerne, 

Wyoming, 

100  00 

Lycoming, 

Williamsport, 

100  00 

McKean, 

Smith  port. 

125  00 

Mercer, 

Mercer, 

100  00 

Mifflin, 

I^ewistown, 

100  00 

Monroe, 

Stroudsburg, 

100  00 

Montgomery, 

Norristown, 

100  00 

Do. 

Potts  town, 

125  00 

Northumber’ld  Sunbury, 

75  00 

Peiry, 

Bloomfield, 

75  00 

Philadelphia, 

Germantown, 

125  00 

Pike, 

Milford, 

100  00 

Schuylkill, 

Pottsville, 

100  00 

Susquehanna, 

Franklin, 

122  00 

Do. 

Susquehanna, 

100  00 

Tioga, 

Wellsboro’ 

100  00 

Venango, 

Venango, 

75  00 

Warren, 

Warren, 

125  00 

AV  svnCy 

Beech  Woods, 

100  00 

Do. 

Honesdale, 

100  00 

Westmoreland, 

Greensburg, 

100  00 

York, 

York, 

125  00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  following  academies,  viz  :  Miff- 
linburg  in  Union  county ;  Union  in  Bucks  county; 
Lebanon  in  Lebanon  county,  and  the  academy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia. 
Fourteen  of  those  which  received  the  state  appro¬ 
priation  have  not  reported.  From  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  in  each  academy  is  fifty-eight ;  that  the  me¬ 
dium  price  of  tuition  for  a  year  is  $17  67  and  that 
the  medium  amount  of  the  whole  expenses  of  a 
pupil  for  one  year  including  boarding.  Sic.  $144 
86.  The  wh^  number  of  scholars  preparing  to 
teach  common  schools  is  47. 

These  institutions  generally  appear  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  the  course  of  instruction 
comprehends  the  usual  branches  taught  in  acade¬ 
mies. 

COLLEGES. 

I  By  the  act  of  12th  April,  1838,  there  is  an  an- 
jnual  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  made 
to  each  university  and  college  incorporated  by 
the  legislature,  and  maintaining  four  professors, 
and  instructing  constantly  at  least  one  hundred 
students. 

Under  this  law  the  state  treasurer  has  paid 
quarterly,  as  follows  : 

Counties.  Names.  Am't  paid  qtrly. 


Adams, 

Pa.  at  Gettysburg, 

$250 

Crawford, 

Allegheny, 

250 

Cumberland, 

Dickinson. 

250 

Fayette, 

Madison, 

250 

Franklin, 

Marshall, 

250 

Northampton, 

La  Fayette, 

250 

Philadelphia, 

University  of  Pa. 

250 

Washington, 

Jefferson, 

250 

Do. 

Washington, 

250 

These  institutions  have  all  made  reports  which 
are  fully  set  out  in  the  tables  hereto  annexed.  It 
appears  there  were  during  the  last  year  1 509  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  university  and  colleges  and  in  the 
preparatory  schools — that  21  students  are  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  to  become  teachers  in  common 
schools — that  the  medium  price  of  tuition  for  one 
year  including  fuel  and  contingencies  is  $39  22, 
and  that  the  medium  amount  of  all  the  expenses 
of  a  student  for  one  year  including  boarding  is 
$113  44. 

In  the  abstracts  from  the  reports  of  colleges 
and  academies  published  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  superintendant  made  in  February,  1838,  the 
course  of  study,  government,  property,  &c.  of 
these  institutions,  are  fully  stated,  and  as  there 
is  no  essential  difference  in  the  reports  of  this 
year,  a  repetition  now  appears  not  to  be  required. 

From  a  review  of  our  system  of  education,  so 
far  as  it  is  under  the  care  or  receives  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  state,  it  appears  that  during  the 
past  year,  there  were  in  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  8  colleges  1500  scholars. 

In  43  academies,  2420 

In  15  female  seminaries,  550  “ 

In  5888  common  schools,  233,719  “ 

This  review  presents  the  partial  development 
of  a  system  of  instruction  which  contains  within 
itself  a  capacity  of  being  extended,  and  of  effect¬ 
ing  all  the  purposes  fur  which  it  was  established. 
Its  foundations  are  deeply  laid— >its  energies  are 


derived  from  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,' 
and  its  objects  are  the  promotion  of  their  welfare, 
the  improvement  of  the  public  mind  and  the  se¬ 
curity  and  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions. 
Those  who  do  not  believe,  or  affect  not  to  believe 
in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  sustain  their  opinions  by  reference  to  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  experiment  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  republics.  But  ours  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  experiment  which  has  been  made  upon  ra¬ 
tional  principles,  because  here  the  induction  that; 
man  is  capable  of  self-government  is  inferred 
from  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
The  general  education  of  the  people  has  already 
produced,  and  is  producing,  an  elevated  standard 
of  morals  and  intelligence,  of  which  no  parallel 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  republics,  nor  until 
lately  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  he  who 
determines  the  fate  of  this  republic  by  the  history 
of  others,  without  reference  to  this  organic  differ- 1 
ence  in  constitution,  is  as  defective  in  his  prem-  < 
ises  as  he  is  unsound  in  his  conclusion. 

It  is  now  an  admitted  principle,  that  general 
education  and  free  government,  mutually  sustain 
each  other.  That  the  latter  cannot  exist  perma¬ 
nently  without  the  former,  and  that  the  former 
produces  the  latter.  Every  development  of  men¬ 
tal  power  reflects  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  rights 
of  man  can  be  only  understood  and  appreciated 
when  mental  power  is  cultivated.  In  South 
America,  the  want  of  that  element  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety,  common  education,  fills  the  patriot  with 
just  alarm  for  the  permanency  of  free  govern¬ 
ment,  while  in  Prussia  the  general  education  of 
the  people  has  changed  a  strong  monarchy  in 
theory,  into  a  mild  patriachal  government  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Thus  moral  and  intellectual  culture  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  individual  and  general  happiness  it 
diffuses,  is  with  us  identified  with,  and  secures 
the  permenancy  of  our  free  political  institutions. 

Respectfully  submit!^, 

FR.  R.  SKUNK, 
Superintendent  Common  Schools. 
Secretary’s  office,  March  26,  1839. 

Sore  Throat.-— Mr.  Editor: — I  saw  in  your 
paper  some  time  since  a  recommendation  of  the 
daily  use  of  cold  water,  applied  to  the  neck  as  a 
security  against  sore  throat.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  concurs  with  yours  on  this  point.  I  was 
many  years  subject  to  this  ailment,  and  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  try  this  remedy  by  one  who  had  proved 
it.  I  did  so,  and  have  no  return  of  the  complaint. 
As  the  season  has  come  when  there  is  consider¬ 
able  exposure,  from  the  contrast  between  die 
temperature  of  the  day  and  evening,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  your  readers  of  this  method  of 
protecting  themselves.  Below  I  give  you  the 
testimany  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  same  point, 
which  I  transcribe  from  one  of  his  letters  publish¬ 
ed  in  Lockhcart’s  life : 

“When  1  was  subject  a  little  to  sore  throats,  I 
cured  myself  of  that  tendency  by  sponging  my 
throat,  breast  and  shoulders,  every  morning  with 
the  coldest  water  I  could  get.”— ^Boston  Mer. 
Jour. 

To  destroy  Ants. — The  Farmer,  when  he 
manures  his  land,  if  he  will  use  ashes,  lime, 
salt  or  sand,  will  not  be  troubled  with  those  in¬ 
sects.  Dr.  Rees’  Cyclopedia  recommends  boil¬ 
ing  rain  water  with  black  soap  and  sulphur,  and 
saturating  the  ground  with  it,  which  is  infested 
with  ants. 
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Indelible  Black  Ink,  for  Marking  Linen. — 
Take  nitrate  of  silvor,  one  dram  ;  weak  solution, 
or  tincture  of  galls,  two  drachms,  and  mix  them. 
Or  take  nitrate  of  silver,  one  drachm,  purest  gum 
arable,  half  an  ounce,  dissolve  them  in  half  a  pint 
of  purest  rain  water,  caught  in  a  clean  vessel,  set 
in  the  open  air.  The  cloth  must  be  first  wet  in 
a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar,  in  an 
jounce  and  a  half  of  water  and  must  be  perfectly 
dry  before  writing  upon  it.  Nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  made  by  putting  silver  into  nitric  acid,  (aqua 
fortis,)  which  will  dissolve  it. 

Cttre  for  the  Sting  of  a  Wasp  or  Bee. — A 
Liverpool  paper  states  as  follows :  “  A  few  days 
ago  happening  to  be  in  the  country,  we  witnessed 
the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  of  a  sting  of  a  wasp 
mentioned  in  one  of  our  late  papers. 

A  little  boy  was  stung  severely  and  was  in 
great  torture,  until  an  onion  was  applied  to  the 
pm  affected,  when  the  cure  was  instantaneous. 
This  important  and  simple  remedy  cannot  be  too 
generally  known,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
fact  above  stated. 


TERRACULTURAL. 


GILK1E8. 

Thii  ought  to  be  the  name  of  the  &vorite  potatoes.  They 
are  commonly  called,  in  the  Philadelphia  Market,  Mercers — 
frequently  also  Neshannocks  :  and  sometimes,  by  corruption 
Skannoeks.  I  perceive  also  the  name  Chenangoes  (She- 
nangoes)  applied  in  some  of  the  eastern  papers. 

All  men  regret  that  Columbus  was  robbed  of  the  honor  of 
giving  name  to  the  world  he  bestowed  upon  civilized  man  • 
and  a  correspondent  regret  actuates  the  writer  in  reference 
to  one  of  its  chief  products.  It  is  now  too  late  to  do  honor 
doe  to  the  illustrious  Genoese  navigator ;  perhaps  the  agri> 
cultural  Press  might  yet  perform  an  act  of  posthumous  jus- 
^  tioe  to  the  memory  of  John  Gilky.  This  seems  the  more 
{ '  desirable,  because  his  blood  has  ceased  and  must  forever 
cease  to  flow  in  the  direct  line — not  a  drop  of  it  "  flows  in 
human  veins.” 

John  Uilky  was  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  minis- 
'  try,  but  missed  his  way  and  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Mercer  county,  Penn.  He  lived  a|hermit,  I  think  nearly  forty 
years,  in  a  cabin  on  the  bank  of  Nesshannock  Creek,  about 
five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Shenango,  at  New¬ 
castle.  The  writer  remembers  him  in  1806,  then  an  old 
man.  A  few  years  after  that,  he  produced  from  seed  the 
justly  celebrated  Mercer  potato.  It  spread  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  a  few  were  carried  by  the  father  of  Revan  Pear¬ 
son  Esq.  of  Msreer,  and  grandfather  of  the  Hon.  John  Pear¬ 
son,  at  present  Senator  from  that  county,  to  his  residence  at 
Darby,  near  Philadelphia.  Thence  it  spread  over  the  United 
States.  It  has  proved  a  blessing  to  millions  and  has  added 
millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  This  poor  solitary  ex¬ 
ile  ftroffl  the  Emerald  Isle  has  done  more  to  benefit  mankind, 
than  many  a  hero  of  a  hundred  battles.  Shall  his  name 
perish  1  Or  will  the  friends  of  agricultural  improvement  and 
the  lovers  of  justice,  of  honest  men  and  good  potatoes  agree 
to  immortalize  it  by  calling  them  henceforth  Gilkies  1 


From  the  Yankee  Farmer. 

POTATOES. 

-Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  potatoes 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  potatoes, 
what  size,  and  what  quantity  of  seed  is  best  for 
planting;  and  whether  cut  or  uncut  potatoes 
should  be  preferred.  W e  here  publish  an  account 
of  a  number  of  experiments,  and  shall  make  fur¬ 
ther  remarks  on  the  next  page. 


From  the  Genessee  Farmer. 

Mr.  Tucker  : — I  planted  last  spring,  three 
acres  of  potatoes.  One  half  of  the  ground  was 
ploughed  in  the  fall  of  1837,  and  the  other  in  the 
spring  of  1838 — the  whole  a  clover  pasture  in 
1837.  The  part  ploughed  in  the  spring  had  sixty 
large  wagon  loads  of  straw  from  the  barn  yard 
put  on  and  turned  well  under  the  sod — that  part 
ploughed  in  the  fall  was  well  harrowed  and  cul¬ 
tivated  and  then  furrowed  shallow,  and  the  seed 
dropped  in  drills,  and  15  loads  of  straw  and  sheep 
manure,  taken  from  the  sheep  sheds,  put  in  the 
hills  over  the  potatoes.  This  piece  was  decided¬ 
ly  better  than  the  first  mentioned.  The  ground 
was  naturally  moist,  and  the  excessive  rains  of 
the  spring  washed  and  drowned  the  seed  very  bad 
so  as  to  destroy  more  than  half  an  acre,  on  part 
of  whidh  I  planted  on  the  4th  of  July  early  white 
beans,  from  which  I  harvested  three  bushels  of 
sound  beans.  Yet  notwithstand  the  bad  season 
and  rains,  I  harvested  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  bushels  of  potatoes,  mostly  pink  eyes,  the  re¬ 
mainder  a  flesh  colored  (not  the  Sardinia,)  which 
I  call  long  keepers,  from  their  being  a  better  po¬ 
tato  for  summer's  use  than  the  pink  eye.  But 
the  object  of  this  communication  is  to  give  you 
the  result  of  my  experiment  in  1838,  on  the 
quantity  of  seed  required. 


Row. 

in  each  hill. 

Yield.  Qual. 

No. 

1  planted  1  whole  large  pink  eye,  41|  lbs. 

8 

2 

2  middle  size. 

42 

10 

3 

1  do. 

4U 

5 

4 

2  halves. 

32} 

9 

5 

1  do. 

39i 

3 

6 

2  quarters. 

25d 

4 

7 

1  do. 

37} 

1 

8 

1  very  small. 

40i 

2 

9 

2  do. 

41 

6 

10  large  potatoes  cut  in  i  and  drill’d  39  7  | 

The  above  yield  was  obtained  from  rows  1^  I 
rods  long  and  3  feet  between  the  hills  each  way 
(measured,  not  guessed  at,)  the  quality  numbered 
according  to  size.  No.  7,  decidedly  the  best,  and 
No.  2  had  but  few  large  enough  to  cook. 

I  have  for  seven  years  assorted  my  potatoes  at 
the  time  of  digging,  and  fed  the  small  ones]|to  my 
hogs,  and  then  in  the  spring  I  again  select  a  few 
bushels  of  the  largest,  and  best  shaped  ones,  and 
plant  by  themselves  and  save  my  seed  for  the 
next  year  from  the  product  of  those  selected,  and 
in  no  event  planting  a  potatoe  that  the  women 
had  left  as  too  small  to  cook.  The  above  I  think 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  good  yield  and 
quality  of  No*  8.  I  do  dot  believe,  with  Solon 
Robinson,  that  whole  potatoes  are  better  than  cut 
ones.  If  any  person  would  give  me  the  seed  if  I 
would  plant  whole  pink  eye  potatoes,  I  would 
not  take  it,  preferring  to  use  a  half  one  of  my  own 
raising.  I  have  just  received  an  order  for  40 
bushels  of  pink  eye  potatoes  for  seed  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  this  county,  to  whom  I  sold  the  same 
quantity  last  spring,  in  which  he  says  “the  pota¬ 
toes  I  had  of  you  last  spring,  were  planted  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  direction  on  four  acres  of  ground, 
and  I  have  harvested  over  1200  bushels  the  finest 
I  ever  saw,  and  I  prefer  purchasing  seed  of  you 
to  planting  those  raised  on  my  own  ground.”  By 
persevering  in  the  above  practice  of  saving  seed 
we  have  increased  the  size  of  our  pink  eye  pota¬ 
toes  one-third,  and  the  yield  has  nearly  doubled. 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 

S.  Porter  Rhodes. 

Skaneateles,  Feb.  18,  1829. 


POTATOES,  &c. — WHO  will  bdf  ? 

Messrs.  Editors : — A.  B.  wishes  to  know  if 
any  responsible  man  will  take  all  the  potatoes  and 
ruta  baga  he  may  raise  or  procure  in  any  field  or 
fields  in  the  town  of  Winlhrop,  ready  dug  at  the 
common  time  of  digging,  not  exceeding  ten  thou¬ 
sand  bushels,  in  the  fall  of  1840,  at  12.i  cents  per 
bushel.  He  puts  the  time  at  some  distance,  as 
seed  is  now  dear,  owing  to  the  southern  drouth 
the  last  season,  and  he  wishes  opportunity  to 
plough,  &LC. ;  and  no  doubt  the  pu.chaser  will 
need  some  preparation,  as,  if  he  is  furnished  with 
ten  thousand  bushels,  he  would  have  to  “sheet 
over”  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars”!* 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  contract,  if  he  will 
leave  his  name  and  residence  at  the  Maine  Farmer 
Office,  he  shall  hear  further  from  A.  B. 

Maine  Farmer. 

Plain  Diet. — This  is  what  children  ought  on 
every  account  to  be  accustomed  to,  from  the  very 
first.  It  is  vastly  more  for  their  present  healh 
and  comfort,  than  those  little  nice  things  with 
which  fond  parents  are  so  apt  to  vitiate  their  ap¬ 
petites  ;  and  it  will  save  them  a  great  deal  of  mor¬ 
tification  in  after  life.  If  you  make  it  a  point,  to 
give  them  the  best  of  every  thing,  to  pamper 
them  with  rich  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  and  sugar 
plumbs,  if  you  allow  them  to  say  with  a  scowl, 
’I  don’t  like  this,  and  I  can’t  eat  that,’  and  then 
go  away  and  make  them  a  little  toast  or  kill  a 
chicken  for  their  dainty  palates,  depend  upon  it 
you  are  doing  them  a  great  injury  ;  not  only  on 
the  score  of  denying  them  a  full  muscle  and  of  a 
rosy  cheek  ;  but  of  forming  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
convenient  habits,  that  they  can  carry  along  with 
them  into  after  life.  Better  far,  to  put  them  upon 
water  gruel,  or  brown  bread,  till  their  appetite 
comes,  and  they  can  be  satisfied  with  such  food 
as  others  eat  at  the  same  table.  If  you  accustom 
your  children  to  ‘  eat  what  is  set  before  them, 
asking  no  questions,’  they  will  always  find  some¬ 
thing,  among  whatever  class  of  people  they  may 
afterwards  be  thrown,  upon  which  they  can  make 
a  comfortable  meal ;  whereas,  if  you  allow  them 
to  mince  and  find  fault  at  your  own  table,  when 
they  come  to  leave  you,  they  will  not  half  the 
time,  find  any  thing  they  can  eat,  and  thus  you 
will  prepare  them  to  go  chafing  along  through 
life,  the  veriest  slaves,  almost,  in  the  world. 


FOR  SALE  HERE. 

20,000 

Seedlings  of  the  Morus  Mba,  or  White  Ita- 
Han  Mulberry. 

Price,  $1  00  per  100. 

ALSO :  600  of  the  same  tree,  three  years  old, 

in  fine  order.  Price,  12i  cents  per  tree. 

Persons  wishing  to  begin  the  feeding  of  the  Silk  Worm, 
cannot  expect  to  procure  the  means  at  lower  prices. 

Also:  A  few  ploughs  of  Deetz’s  patent,  wabrahtsb 
good.  Price,  ^9  00. 

Also:  A  small  quantity  of  Sugar  Beet  seed.  $1  00,  per 
pound.  And  Beets  selected  for  raising  seed.  Price  20 
cents  each.  And  a  few  bushels  of  Parsnips  and  Carrots. 

Also;  10  bushels  of  excellent  Broom  Corn  seed — which, 
if  any  man  will  sow  broad-cast,  on  rich  land,  and  cut  for 
hay,  he  will  profit  more  than  by  Timothy  or  Clover.  Price, 
$1  50  per  bushel. 

N.B.  In  exchange  for  the  above,  we  shall  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  Hay,  Straw,  Grain,  or  Potatoes. 


